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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


SOME TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORARY CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHY 


Introduction.—In addition to the names a Chinese naturally has, 
if he holds high public position, he will come to have the name of 
bis native city. For instance, Li-Yuan-Hung (one of the Chinese 
presidents) bears the name Li-Huang-Poh, the name of his native 
city; K’ang-Yu-Wei (one of the Chinese reformers) bears the name 
K’ang-Nan-Hai, the place where he was born. If a man has a spe- 
cial philosophy of his own, he may have another name yet. Wei- 
Shih (the rationalist) and Chao-Jan (the transcendentalist) are 
examples of this. Liang-Chi-Chao, a Chinese writer of to-day, says 
that in order to save the brain power of his readers he will persist 
in one name for each of the authorities he quotes. We shall follow 
his example. For that matter you may disregard the names en- 
tirely, for the aim of this paper is not to expound any particular 
school of Chinese philosophy, but to present contemporary tendencies 
of Chinese thought, by a study of some of the writings of present- 
day thinkers. 

Whenever there is a reaction of human consciousness to a new 
environment there emerges a new tendency of thought. But not 
every trend of thought can become a tendency, nor does every pe- 
riod of time have a tendency of thought. The thought must be 
valuable and of social significance. Dr. Hu Shih, the Father of the 
Chinese Renaissance, says that there are three things at which the 
history of philosophy aims: First, the history of philosophy affords 
students the evolution and links of thought; second, the causes of 
the changes and development of thought; third, evaluation of dif- 
ferent schools of thought. As to the third, judgment must be passed 
on the influence of one school of thought on the contemporary and 
later tendency of thought, its influence on politics and customs, 
and the personalities produced by this school of thought.’ 

We believe that the Chinese have a balanced view when they say, 
“The hour makes the man; the man makes the hour.’’ The en- 
vironment affects the tendency of thought and the tendency of 
thought may change the environment. Human progress seems to 


1Hu Shih, Outline of History of Chinese Philosophy, p. 3, (in Chinese). 
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be bound in an eternal strife: there is problem; there is attempted 
solution. New problems always arise from new solutions. It ig 
almost impossible to make an absolute distinction between cause 
and effect, action and reaction. But we do find new tides or tend- 
encies of thought, and often they are signs of progress of thought. 

There have been five great tendencies in the history of Chinese 
thought: we but name them briefly. First is that of the pre-Chin 
sciences, which may be said to be like those of the pre-Socratic Ionian 
physicists. This period covers four hundred years, from Lao-tzu 
(660 B.c.) to the death of Han-Fei (233 B.c.). This was a period 
of ‘‘vigorous thinking,’’: producing a ‘‘hundred philosophers.’’ It 
is interesting to note that Western philosophy laid its foundation 
within this same period. Politics, ethics, and cosmology were the 
most important subjects. Second, the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages of China. This period covers 900 years, from the Han dy- 
nasty (206 B.c.) to the North Sung dynasty (960 a.v.). Again this 
is divided into two periods: the first may be said to be from 206 B.c. 
to 317 a.v. Almost all of the philosophers of this period used the 
philosophy of those ‘‘hundred philosophers’’ for their foundation, 
that is, the schools of Lao-tzu, Chuang-tzu, of Confucius, and of the 
Eelectics. The second part was from 317 a.p. to 960 a.v. During 
these few hundred years Hindu philosophy was very popular in 
China. The cosmology, conception of life, epistemology, logic, and 
philosophy of religion of India were influencing Chinese thought. 
Great thinkers often gave more attention to the study of ‘‘foreign”’ 
philosophy than to their native thought. The second period of the 
Middle Ages of Chinese philosophy, just described, was one of as- 
similation and creation after the foreign element came in. Third, 
modern Chinese philosophy is roughly from 1000 a.p. to 1644 ao. 
Within this period there was a constant struggle between different 
schools of philosophy, especially in relation to Buddhism. After 
the Ming dynasty (1638 a.p.), Confucianism became dominant. 
However, the method of approach was predominantly subjective. 
Fourth, we come to the ‘‘philosophy of the recent past’’ of China. 
This period covers a century and a half (1644 to 1800 a.w.). There 
was a struggle within the Confucian school between the school of 
Han and that of Sung, objective and subjective, respectively. This 
is the foundation of contemporary thought. Fifth is the contempo- 
rary, with which we shall deal presently. 

We have just pointed out that the foundation for contemporary 
thought was laid by the thinkers of the recent past. From these 
thinkers we shall choose three of the most characteristic: Ku-Ting- 
Lin (1613-1681 a.p.), Wang-Chuan-Shan (1619-1695 a.p.), and Tai- 
Chen (1723-1777 a.v.). Of the first of these, Ku-Ting-Lin says, 
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“The method of approach to investigation should be productive and 
ereative, wide in proofs; and its end, utility.’’ The position of 
Wang-Chuan-Shan was: ‘‘reality and the meaning of truth are to 
be found in human nature and its activities.’’ He holds that ‘‘real- 
ity has an abiding character in change. Searchers for truth must 
hold what proves to be the best possible and the most reasonable; 
and they must keep on searching.’’ Tai-Chen, a logician and a 
mathematician, begins by ‘‘doubting’’ and later searches for truth 
in the actual. His method is known as the analytical and inductive. 
On account of his emphasis on logic he approaches a method of 
synoptic comparison. He discusses definition, hypothesis, proposi- 
tions, deduction, and induction as being inseparable; and he holds 
pragmatism independently of Western influence.? 

Liang-Chi-Chao defines their position to be reactionary against 
subjectivism and rationalism. It is perceptual as over against con- 
ceptual; naturalistic as against idealistic; and empirical against 
the metaphysical. 

Before we come to contemporary thought proper, let us examine 
a few of the channels whereby Western thought was introduced to 
China. Yen-Fu, one of the foremost returned students from Eng- 
land, translated Huxley’s writings on evolution, Synthetic Philos- 
ophy by Spencer, L’Esprit des Lois by Montesquieu, the Wealth of 
Nations by Adam Smith, and Elementary Lessons of Logic by Jevons. 
Wang-Kuo-Wei, another scholar, translated the works of Handel, 
Nietzsche, and Schopenhauer. Ma Chun-Wu, another leader of 
the new thought movement, made translations of the Origin of Species 
of Darwin and Rousseau’s Contrat Social. More recently, two men 
have been especially influential: namely, Dewey and Russell. 
Driesch came before the youths of China, but had influence only 
on a few groups, because the youths of China were looking for 
mechanistic sciences rather than his entelechies. 

Now we come to the contemporary tendencies of Chinese philo- 
sophical thought proper. We shall, for the most part, let the philos- 
ophers reveal their own positions whereby the tendencies may be 
seen. 

1. The Pragmatic Tendency.—This is represented in Dr. Hu 
Shih, who is a Ph.D. from Columbia. From his writings, we find 
three elements in his philosophy: the James element, the Deweyan 
element, and his own original thought. 

The James element may be seen in his exposition of James, the 
fundamental conception of pragmatism. First, it provides a ‘‘lab- 
oratory attitude of mind’’; second, it applies ‘‘the evolutionary and 
genetic method.’’ He says pragmatism is, then, the scientific method 


2 Liang-Chi-Chao, Writers of Ch’ing Dynasty, pp. 20-22, 33-34, 56ff (in 
Chinese). 
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which is applied to philosophy. Pragmatism may be taken first as 
a method; second, as a theory of truth; and third, as a theory of 
reality. As a method, it defines the meaning of objects, the meaning 
of ideas, and the meaning of beliefs. As a theory of truth, it is 
digestible, applicable, inferable, and verifiable. As a theory of 
reality, it expresses constant change, progress, and human creative 
activity.® 

The Deweyan element is seen when he says: ‘‘ Experience is life 
and life is to meet the environment. Thought is important be- 
cause it is an instrument, and all purposive actions depend upon 
thought. True philosophy must deal with human progress.’’ He 
also follows Dewey in his description of thought processes.* It is 
not too much to say that most students in China not only know the 
name of Dewey, but also accept his philosophy as ‘‘workable’’ in 
China, especially in the educational field. 

As to Hu Shih’s own position, we find several occasions for dis- 
cussion. His opposition, in a humorous article, to Mr. Chang-Chun- 
Mai, an idealist, is of interest. He puts this question into the mouth 
of his opponent: ‘‘Mr. Science, dare you take me with the net of 
logic? See how I shall transcend thee in one somersault!’’ Hu 
Shih, then, makes use of the principles of contradiction in refuting 
Chang’s assertion: ‘‘Life is change, activity, freedom, and creativ- 
ity,’’ and ‘‘more than logic.’’*® — 

Some have called him a ‘‘humanist.’’ We believe it to be true 
because we find distinct traces of it. He says: ‘‘To-day men are 
different. Man’s own power has overcome countless natural forces. 
The aéroplane flies above without hindrance. The submarine dives 
to the depths of the sea. Reaching into space man measures the 
constellations. Nearby he examines the infinitesimal. The two- 
handed animal with a brain has already become the lord of the 
universe; he can not but honor himself. A young revolutionist has 
sung : 

I fight alone, and win or sink, 
I need no one to make me free, 


I want no Jesus Christ to think 
That he could ever die for me. 


Such is the humanized religion of to-day. Confidence in man is 
greater than confidence in Heaven. Self-reliance is greater than 
reliance on God.’’ He goes on to say: ‘‘Just so, during the eight 
hundred years of rational philosophy in China no one could see the 
cruel inhumanity of the bound feet of 200,000,000 women.’’* ‘‘We 

3 Collected Essays of Hu Shih, Vol. I, p. 76, 85, 95, (in Chinese). 

4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 117. 

5 Collected Essays of Hu Shih, Vol. IV, p. 53. 

6 Peking Leader (a daily paper in English), Oct. 29, 1926. 
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have studied and observed the need of our time; we can not help 
but conclude that the greatest of all is the application of scientific 
method to the problems of life.’’? 

II. The Naturalistic Tendency.—‘‘Metaphysics,’’ says Mr. Ting- 
Tsai-Chun, one of the earnest advocates of science in China, ‘‘is a 
parasite, the opponent of science.’’ He further says: ‘‘It is in the 
theory of knowledge that science is almighty, whether metaphysics 
will surrender or not.’’® His theory of knowledge may be sum- 
marized as follows: The conception of life and science are insep- 
arable, so that mental science and the physical sciences can not be 
separated. To understand these, it is necessary to investigate the 
theory of knowledge. Knowledge of the objects and its qualities 
is due to direct sense-perception, inference, association of ideas, 
memory, and concept. These are from natural organisms. Self- 
knowledge is derived from the command of the central nerve. The 
knowledge of others is from inference. The universal element of 
human psychology and the creative intelligence of man are not to 
be neglected. We have the right to make assertions; we have the 
responsibility to prove them. At the end of his presentation, he 
says: ‘‘This is a simple scientific theory of knowledge; it may be, 
in the philosophical terminology, called skeptical idealism.’’ We 
believe that Mr. Chang-Tung-Sun, one of the Chinese thinkers of 
to-day, is right when he comments thus: ‘‘I hold that Mr. Ting- 
Tsai-Chun has not really fought metaphysics with science, but that 
he battles with the kind of philosophy which is akin to his tempera- 
ment against that which is far from his temperament.’’® ‘‘Fur- 
thermore,’’ he continues, ‘‘Mr. Ting has not brought out clearly the 
distinct nature of science nor shown us definitely the relation be- 
tween science and philosophy.’’ 

Under this tendency we may name another aspect, that is, the 
atomistic. ‘‘Everything is composed of atoms endowed with force, 
from the infinite corpuscles to electrons, to elements, to natural ob- 
jects, and living creatures. No matter what you may call it, the 
everlasting creative evolution or the manifestation of human con- 
sciousness goes from the imperfect toward the perfect.’’?° This is 
the position of Mr. Wu-Chih-Hui, who holds that man comes to 
know the infinitude of time and space through the knowledge of 
astronomy and physics, geology and conchology; that we do not 
require a transcendental creator in order to know the laws of nature. 
To know the waste and cruelty of natural struggle engenders sym- 

7 Collected Essays of Hu Shih, Vol. III, p. 270. 


8 Controversy between Science and Philosophy of Life, Vol. II, p. 14 (in 
Chinese). 


9Ibid., Vol. I, p. 44. 
10 Current History, Oct., 1927. 
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pathy; biology and psychology are sufficient. Matter is living, in- 
destructible, and active. Man can experience beauty, poetry, and 
moral responsibility, and creative intelligence in this naturalistic 
humanism." 

Another representative of the naturalistic tendency is Hsiao- 
Tzu-Sheng; for him moral law and natural law are identical. He 
holds with Guyau that the method of ethics should be hypothesis 
and principles derived from the natural. The data of ethics are 
nothing more than the physical and psychological person, which 
consists of sensation and thought. The person is conscious, uncon- 
scious, and subconscious. He proposes to look for principles of 
morality in the reconciliation of the conscious and the unconscious. 
He criticizes the rationalists for making the world a hypothetical 
world; hedonism is untrue to the life principle, because life is ac- 
tivity rather than calculation. He says that the categorical im- 
perative is arbitrary; that the direction of our activity, of our in- 
tellect, and of our feeling has a natural tendency and when it be- 
comes conscious, it commands duty itself, therefore it is nothing 
but natural law.’” 

III. The Idealistic Tendency.—The best-known leader of this 
tendency is Chang-Chun-Mai. He says that philosophy transcends 
and presupposes science. Science can not dictate what a man ought 
to do. There are five points to be noted in the philosophy of life; 
it is subjective, intuitional (immediate), synthetic, free, and indi- 
vidual. These alone express the tides of thought. It is subjective, 
because definition and method is the function of mind; intuitional, 
because it is categorical; synthetic, because analysis does not give 
one the fulness of meaning; free, because it makes judgment pos- 
sible ; individual, because it concerns the person. On the other hand, 
he seems to hold a dualism of mind and matter, for he says, ‘‘The 
persistent problem of history is nothing more than the struggle be- 
tween the spiritual and the physical.’’ He goes on to say that 
‘*it is one’s observation, decision, hope, demand toward the outer 
world which constitute the philosophy of life. It is changing and 
relative to the individual and to time; therefore life is changing and 
active, free and creative.’’'* He attempts to escape the danger of 
relativism by bringing in Kant’s doctrine of obligation, ‘‘the cate- 
gorical imperative.’’ 

Under this we find a tendency, known as ‘‘skeptical idealism.”’ 
The first person we have mentioned under the naturalistic tendency, 
Mr. Ting-Tsai-Chun, labels himself a ‘‘skeptical idealist,’’ though 
his thought is naturalistic as well as a mixture of science and philos- 

11 Controversy between Science and Philosophy of Life, Vol. III, 16, 31. 


12 Hssays on Anti-Religion, pp. 39-49, (in Chinese). 
18 Controversy between Science and Philosophy of Life, Vol. I, 35. 
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ophy. Hu Shih declares that he (Mr. Ting-Tsai-Chun) is ‘‘ag- 
nostic.’’ 

The position of Tai-Hsu, the leading Buddhist Monk in China, 
should be of great interest. He says that science and philosophy 
aim at the same goal, that is, to have knowledge. The difference 
lies only in scope; science is more limited but more empirical, while 
philosophy is wide but more rationalistic.1* He says: ‘‘The true 
philosophy of our time is New Idealism, that is, Agnostic Idealism. 
The thing about which he is agnostic is what Kant calls the ‘Dinge 
an Sich.’ In the realm of psychology he rejects the idea of a soul 
as a distinet entity and favors the conception that the universe is 
mind interpreted as a ‘universe radiating outward from a self-acting 
soul, or mind, center.’’ 1° 

There is a group of dualists. They tend to hold that mind and 
body are co-existent. Fan-Shou-Kang holds that science is to be 
taken in the most general meaning if it is to interpret life as a whole. 
In the interpretation, there are two aspects, the a priori, which is 
intuitive and subjective, the posteriori, which is objective and sub- 
ject to scientific method.’® Another representative of this tendency 
is Liang-Chi-Chao, one of the greatest scholars this age has produced 
in China. He holds that if moral responsibility is possible, freedom 
of will is necessary. If freedom of will is possible, the naturalistic 
mechanism can not account for it. It is mind which is creative and 
unique. Most of life’s problems are subject to the investigation 
of science, but there is a small part, the most important part, which 
transcends science, namely, appreciation and evaluation. Liang- 
Chi-Chao formerly was known as a pragmatist. Hu Shih criticizes 
him for turning back to dualism when he returned from his trip 
to Europe after the war. Liang said, ‘‘Life, human life, is the 
harmony of the two elements: the physical and the mental; the 
former includes body and society.’’ 1” 

Liang-Shu-Min, ‘‘a scholar of Hindu philosophy with both Chi- 
nese and Western thought,’’ is idealistic. He holds that the ob- 
jective method is imperfect. What science calls cause is not cause 
in the true sense of the word. It is rather source or series. Ul- 
timate causality is only gained by the subjective. The material- 
istic interpretation of history is abstract because it fails to take 
account of the human will and intellect. Life and the living are 
one. A living being is a universe complete in itself. Therefore, it 
is a metaphysical pluralism. The whole universe, onthe other hand, 
is a living organism. Life is continuous activity. He says: ‘‘Life, 

14Monk Tai-Hsu, Science of Philosophy of Life, p. 17, (in Chinese). 

15 Chinese Recorder, Feb., 1926. 


16 Controversy between Sc. and Phil. of Life, Vol. I, pp. 187ff. 
17 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 85. 
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in the limited sphere, is my present self, an ever-overcoming of the 
past self, which constitutes the material world. It is the presenta- 
tion of this phenomenon through sensation to an immaterial sub- 
ject, the mind or spirit, whichever you may call it.’’ According 
to him, there are three channels whereby knowledge may be gained; 
namely, sensation, intelligence, and intuition of self-consciousness."* 

IV. The Realistic Tendency—The emphasis on science and the 
return to temporalism give rise to a realistic tendency of thought. 
However, the profounder doctrine of ‘‘essences’’ of the neo-realism 
has not been clearly expressed as yet. It seems natural to expect 
that this tendency will come to be influential in view of the contro- 
versy between rationalistic and subjective idealism and metaphysical 
naturalism. ‘‘Taking life or reality as it is given,’’ ‘‘discovering 
rather than creating reality,’’ ‘‘interpreting reality from an im- 
partial view,’’ are gaining in the conviction of the present-day 
thinkers. ‘‘Realistic art’’ and ‘‘realistic literature’’ have found 
expressions in the writings of Chen-Tu-Hsiu and Lu-Sin.?® 

Conclusion.—This review has presented only a few of the leaders 
in the making of contemporary philosophy in China. It is intended 
to be confined to the leading tendencies of philosophical thought; 
therefore it is admittedly incomplete. Tsai-Yuan-Pei, for example, 
Jays great stress on ‘‘esthetics in place of religion’’; Sun-Yah-Sen 
creates great interest in political philosophy; certain Christian 
thinkers are formulating a personalistic idealism. All of these will 
no doubt enrich the thought of the near future. Mr. Chiang-Fang- 
Chen, one of the contemporary Chinese scholars, says that ‘‘the 
philosophy of the recent past of China is similar in spirit to that 
of the Renaissance of Europe; yet there has been no definite prog- 
ress made in natural sciences.’’ One of the reasons he gives is that 
the traditional emphasis on metaphysics and rationalism leaves out 
of consideration the mechanical and the industrial.2° Liang-Chi- 
Chao shows a more sympathetic interpretation thus: ‘‘ Civilization 
is in process. Before any real progress can be made, the revision 
and systematization of the past are necessary steps.’’*2 The ‘‘hu- 
manistic period,’’ preceding the ‘‘scientific period’’ in the Renais- 
sance of Europe before the dawning of modern philosophy, is anal- 
ogous to this. 

Human nature has been a favorite study of the Chinese thinkers 
since ancient times. They have had rational as well as empirical 

18 Liang-Shu-Min, Civilization of East and West and their Philosophies, 
pp. 64, 68, 72, 101-107, (in Chinese). 

19 Current History, Oct., 1927. 


20 Liang-Chi-Chao, Writers of Ch’ing Dynasty, Preface by Chiang-Fang- 
Chen. 
21 Ibid., p. 173. 
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studies, but when it came to apparatus and minute experimentation 
they fell short. It is again the traditional ‘‘intellectual aristoc- 
racy,’’ leaving the manual work for the untrained. However, it is 
a hopeful sign to find organized societies for the promotion of sci- 
ences, translations, and original publications of scientific researches. 
‘“Pantheistic,’’ ‘‘activistic,’’ and ‘‘pragmatic’’ characterize the 
thought of China; it is not difficult, therefore—taking the political 
and economic situation as it is to-day—to predict that the tendencies 
of the future will be away from ‘‘otherworldliness’’ and ‘‘fatalism’’ 
and toward idealistic and realistic humanism. 


Yu-SHan Han. 
Boston, Mass. 
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\ OME three years ago I was asked to read a paper to a gathering 
of earnest students of philosophy. This is what I read: 

Bertrand Russell, you remember, knows a great deal about 
mathematics, and in a passage that I am rather fond of, he says: 
“Thus mathematics may be defined as the subject in which we never 
know what we are talking about, nor whether what we are saying 
is true. People who have been puzzled by the beginnings of mathe- 
matics will, I hope, find comfort in this definition, and will probably 
agree that it is accurate.’’ So if a mathematician talks about noth- 
ing in particular I feel that a philosopher ought to be just as open- 
minded, and free to talk about a great variety of things. That does 
not mean that on any one occasion he will talk about as many things 
as he would like to, or that he will claim that his catalogue of topics 
iscomplete. For he will remember that philosophy is something like 
a symposium, where he makes his contribution, but does not monopo- 
lize all the conversation. By which I mean that I have no thought 
of saying all that might be said, or perhaps all that ought to be said 
about what, here at Columbia, we are rather inclined to call this vale 
of tears. So, stimulated by the example of mathematicians to talk 
about nothing in particular, which means, I suppose, to talk about 
whatever you like, I turn for a moment to French drama. 

Dramatic criticism in France is regarded as a fine art. Those 
who write about the theatre for the best papers of Paris are dis- 
tinguished men of letters. One of them is, or was, Henri Bordeaux. 
In one of his criticisms he writes: ‘‘Mariana, accustomed to her life 
of self-indulgent luxury, of pleasures and of dangers,’’—Mariana by 
the way is the fiancée of the steady young man, Réné,—‘‘ Mariana 
will be bored to death in the bourgeois circle of her husband’s family. 
She will poison the existence of Réné; the pretty hawk will destroy 
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both the material and moral patrimony brought together by indus- 
trious ancestors.”’ 

When I read that I suddenly thought of what one might call the 
patrimony of the race, something that includes the intellectual, 
spiritual, and moral legacy assembled with immeasurable toil 
through many centuries by the ancestors of all of us. Call it any- 
thing you like; the thing is too rich, varied, and full of contradiction 
for any one word to be satisfactory, but for the moment I will call it 
the social patrimony. It contains much more than what my words 
may at first seem to suggest, the poetry of Homer, the remnants of 
Greek art, the works of Plato and of Aristophanes, of St. Augustine, 
of Shakespeare, of Descartes and of William James, the cathedral of 
Chartres with its miracle of glass in which the imagination of many 
generations is recorded. And, after all, one has not got to die be- 
fore one’s contribution can enter into what I call the patrimony,— 
though many people seem still to think so. 

The patrimony contains much beside the kind of thing I have 
mentioned. It contains many things that most of us regret— 
antiquated habits, traditions, prejudices, superstitions, what we are 
learning to call survivals. 

Of course, to say that something is a survival is not necessarily 
to hold it up to scorn. It does, however, help one who has outgrown 
this fragment of tradition, and now wishes to possess and to intel- 
ligently use and enjoy it. One example of survivals is St. Demetrios 
in Greece. The goddess Demeter was, you remember, a power over 
the harvests of grain. ‘‘Under the title orepeavés, or belonging to 
dry land, St. Demetrios has in most districts taken over the patron- 
age of agriculture; while his inherited interest in marriage receives 
testimony from the number of weddings celebrated, especially in 
agricultural districts, on his day ’’ (Lawson, p. 79). 

Another example, provided, of course, that James is right, is, or 
was, the so-called concept of consciousness which, as James put it, 
‘fis the faint rumor left by the disappearing soul upon the air of 
philosophy’’ (Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 2). Many survivals, 
perhaps most of them, ought to survive, but they ought to survive 
as survivals, i.e., as real possessions of the imagination; we ought to 
possess them, they ought not to possess us; and sometimes the only 
way to possess an idea is to outgrow it, whether it be the concept 
of consciousness, of the absolute, or of the virgin birth. 

And now let me change the subject and mention the title I 
thought I might use as the name of this paper,—not the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, but a Professor’s Progress, His Note Book of Disillusions. 

When James pointed out that the concept of consciousness—and 
please notice that I do not say consciousness, but that I say the 
concept of consciousness,—when James pointed out that this phil- 
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osophical concept was a survival, that was a staggering blow. For 
had I not been taught many things by a professor of philosophy who 
wrote: ‘‘ The world of dead facts is an illusion. The truth of it 
is a spiritual life,’’ and who asked: ‘‘This blaze of infinite light, does 
it cheer you? ’’ And I had to admit that it did. 

But if the concept of consciousness be a survival in the sense 
meant by James—a fading remnant of a superstition, how could I 
be cheered by any philosophy based on that? The concept of con- 
sciousness had seemed the key to everyone’s salvation and to the 
redemption of the world. So I read what I could in the way of 
books that might bear on the subject, books on the general field 
called ‘‘ primitive culture,’’ where one finds the early stages of va- 
rious religions and philosophical traditions. But what I learned 
seemed only to confirm the opinion of James. Here was a disillusion 
I could not evade. 

Even a realist might hope for better things. Appearances are 
misleading, especially when you can see only a little of what you 
are talking about. As Gilbert Murray puts it in explaining the 
philosophy of the period which he calls the ‘‘Failure of Nerve’’: 
“Our human experience is so small, the things of the earth may be 
bad and more than bad, but oh! if you only went beyond the 
moon!’’ Perhaps things are not really so bad as they seem to be; 
and I remembered that it had long been an uplifting faith among 
professors of philosophy that eyes and ears are bad witnesses. 
Well—perhaps they are. And I remembered an address I had 
heard in Cambridge on what I think must have been the problem of 
evil. The speaker said: ‘‘Suppose an orchestra were at work, and 
you didn’t stand off where you could hear all the instruments to- 
gether, but you went around and put your ear now close to the 
trombone, now close to the bass drum, now close to the triangle, what 
would you say about the composition?’’ Being a professor of phi- 
losophy and being paid for it—and it was before the war—lI ex- 
plained to a class how evident it was that appearances are mis- 
leading. But a student, I think it was a lady student—and it was 
in the days when we used to march in processions for woman’s suf- 
rage—one student said: ‘‘That argument calls for the faith that 
passeth understanding, doesn’t it?’’ I asked her ‘‘Why?’’ She 
replied: ‘‘But if I can’t get where I can hear all the instruments 
together and nobody else can, how am I to know there is a com- 
position? So far as I can see, the whole thing together might be 
ever so much worse. So far as I can see, three opinions are equally 
possible ; the whole thing may be better, or about the same, or very 
much worse. Did you let the gentleman get away with it?’’ And 
I had to say: ‘‘Yes, I think we did, so far as I can remember. He 
was such a nice man, and it was all very pleasant.’’ So my pilgrim- 
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age to the blaze of light my idealist teacher assured me of,—to that 
happy hunting ground of the spirit—seemed interrupted. 

Here were two milestones on my sorry pathway of disillusions— 
the concept of consciousness and the vision from beyond the moon, 
But another blow, another dissillusion awaited me. 

It was a sad day when the volume of essays called The New 
Realism came out and Professor Marvin said in it that logic all by 
itself was not a technique that could prove the existence or the non- 
existence of anything. If any one is alarmed, as I certainly was, 
let him or her look up the matter in Professor Dewey’s Experience 
and Nature, find the word ‘‘dialectic ’’ in the index, but look par. 
ticularly at pages 286-7. Now I understood what Bertrand Russell 
meant in the quotation with which I began. To be sure, Descartes 
had said it long before, but it seemed to have been overlooked al- 
though it is in the Discourse on Method. 

Little by little I had come to understand the charming way that 
Santayana characterized the subject-matter of his California lecture 
when he called it ‘‘The Genteel Tradition.’’ But after all, the 
genteel tradition belonged to the patrimony, perhaps it even went 
back to the Neanderthal man. And if I could not prove by logic 
alone that I was right in thinking so, no idealist, not even a neo- 
realist, could prove by logic alone that I was wrong. Of course, 
I hoped that I was wrong, for if I taught that sort of thing, how 
could I look the receiving teller in the face when I took my salary 
check to the bank? 

But here again I was disappointed. The blaze of light that my 
teacher had talked of seemed farther and farther from me. I asked 
the paying teller what I had better do about it. He gave me good 
advice. He said: ‘‘ Where is that student that said something about 
the faith that passeth understanding? Ask her.’’ 

She had been reading The Varieties of Religious Experience, so 
she felt qualified to deal with my case. She did not tell me what to 
do about it, but she reminded me of the distinction James makes 
between what he calls the existential proposition and the value 
proposition, and she added that while the existential proposition or 
description called for a language of scientific accuracy, value propo- 
sitions, or esthetic estimates, often were expressed in poetic or 
imaginative language. 

I said: ‘‘Yes, I remember that a student once told me in a thesis 
that poetry was so foolishly inaccurate. No one should pay any 
attention to such wild misrepresentations, to such distortions of the 
truth.’’ I thought he was evidently right so I let it go at that. 
For instance, in the Merchant of Venice: ‘‘ The quality of mercy 
is not strained. It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven upon 
the place beneath.’’ Now the idea of mercy dropping from any- 
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where as though its motion could be described by the law of falling 
bodies. And Shelley wrote, 


‘* When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead.’’ 


What is there interesting about a broken lamp? For that matter, 
what is less interesting? And if one wants to tell what happens 
when the lamp is broken one ought to speak the language of physics. 
To say ‘‘The light in the dust lies dead’’ is to talk nonsense. Per- 
haps the lamp got shattered at midday. Shelley doesn’t say when 
it got shattered. I quite understand why there is not much en- | 
thusiasm about him among the Oxford authorities. 

And I have heard one person say of another that the latter was 
a pig or a donkey. If I remember, I protested against such inac- 
curacy. I pointed out that the person referred to was a human 
creature; that if he were a pig or a donkey, there would be no 
sense in calling attention to so obvious a fact. And I have known 
a lady, a very modern tailor-made lady, to be called an angel, though 
so far as I could see, she was a human woman, as mortal as any of 
us. 

A poem called a very great one by those that think they know 
about such things is Dante’s Divine Comedy. It tells how in middle 
life Dante got lost in the woods and after wandering about was 
guided through Hell and Purgatory by Vergil and through ‘the 
celestial spheres by Beatrice. People interested in poetry tell me I 
am literal-minded and without imagination, that poetry uses the 
language of poetry, the language of metaphors. They have made 
me read the short introduction to Santayana’s ‘‘ Essays in Poetry 
and Religion ’’ where the author remarks that poetry and religion 
are identical in essence. He does not say very explicitly what that 
essence is, but I think he means that it is the imagination. And he 
means by religion, belief in one or more supernatural powers. 

So I was made to realize, very reluctantly, of course, that there 
are two kinds of language—the language of literal-minded accuracy 
and the language of the imagination, the language with which we 
call a spade a spade, and the language with which we call a lady 
an angel, the language used by Mr. Bryan when he said he could 
not put the crown of gold upon the cross of labor, a remark which 
so stirred and uplifted his audience that it is said to have launched 
him on his career. It would seem clear that Mr.- Bryan was not 
speaking the language of literal-minded accuracy, but the language 
of poetry or of the imagination. And yet the world understood him. 

Here was another disillusion. Of course, I knew that most of us 
use the language of metaphors very frequently, especially in our 
more spontaneous moments. But that religion should do so, that 
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philosophy should do so: I was glad that Santayana had not written 
one or two more essays and entitled his book ‘‘ Poetry, Religion, and 
Philosophy.’’ According to Santayana, a poet could be a philo- 
sophical poet. Why might not, then, a philosopher be a philosophical 
poet? He might be using the language of the imagination without 
knowing it. And that confusion of two languages would produce 
many metaphysical problems such, for instance, as proving that a 
man is a pig, though he does not look like one, and that the universe 
is really pure and perfect though no one would suspect it. 

My friend, the student, told me also that I reminded her of what 
James says about the once-born and the twice-born, the once-born 
being those born right the first time and not needing to be born 
again through a redemption in the imagination. The twice-born 
are those that have to be born a second time because the first time 
left much to be desired, left them more or less disorganized and with 
inner contradictions. Incidentally she told me the following story 
which I happen to know is true: 

Madeleine was a very young lady of about seven. Walking one 
day with her mother ; she noticed how well the policemen were dressed 
and how often she saw one. Madeleine said: ‘‘ Why are there so 
many policemen?’’ Her mother tried to explain: ‘‘They defend us 
during the day and at night, they manage the traffic, they do a lot 
of good things.’’ Madeleine said: ‘‘And they wear such nice 
clothes; it must cost a lot of money.’’ And her mother said ‘‘ Yes, 
I suppose it does, but they do so many useful things.’’ Madeleine 
said, ‘‘Why doesn’t God do it?’’ And mother replied, ‘‘Oh, God is 
so busy. He can’t do everything.’’ And Madeleine: ‘‘Oh, but you 
said he could.’’ 

Now here, for Madeleine, was a problem, a problem of philosophy, 
the problem of the police; the police needed to be explained because 
they had become problematic. 

My friend continued: ‘‘I remember hearing you say in a lec- 
ture that if we want to hold to a belief, when the evidence seems to 
be against it, we have to show that appearances are misleading. But 
why should we want to hold to the belief? It strikes me that no 
question or almost no question is more interesting just now. It’s as 
though philosophy had as many fundamentalists as religion has. 
But that question calls for the psycho-analyst of metaphysics— 
somebody that has a friendly human insight into the symptoms of 
an academic complex. Heine was that sort, and since he was a poet 
he naturally used the language of poetry. Do you know his 
‘Deutschland,’ or the translation of it? Listen to this. It’s quite 
nice.’’ 

She went to a shelf and took from it a book and she continued: 
‘*You see, Heine is explaining the philosophy of Kant, and when 
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he gets through with the Critique of Pure Reason he goes on to the 
Critique of Practical Reason. I think he expects us to understand 
that the object of faith or whatever it is we want to believe in may 
be one thing or another and may go by one name or another. But 
as an object of faith it has to be something you can’t set eyes on. 
It is what you might call superempirical, and superempiricism may 
be either spiritualistic or materialistic, optimistic or pessimistic. 
He takes for granted we understand all that. I’m trying to get 
straightened out on this point, though it is a funny thing I should 
need to, and it helps me to understand why in philosophy so many 
people want to hold to a belief that somehow calls for language of 
the imagination. Here, you read it. It begins on page 119.”’ 

I had always liked Heine, especially his Buch der Lieder, but I 
hadn’t read his study of Kant, so I was much interested: 

‘‘Up to this point Immanual Kant has pursued the path of in- 
exorable philosophy; he has stormed heaven and put the whole gar- 
rison to the edge of the sword; the ontological, cosmological, and 
physico-theological bodyguards lie there lifeless; Deity itself, de- 
prived of demonstration, has succumbed ; there is now no All-merci- 
fulness, no fatherly kindness, no otherworld reward for renunciation 
in this world, the immortality of the soul lies in its last agony—you 
can hear its groans and death-rattle; and old Lampe is standing by 
with his umbrella under his arm, an afflicted spectator of the scene, 
tears and sweat-drops of terror dropping from his countenance. 
Then Immanuel Kant relents and shows that he is not merely a 
great philosopher, but also a good man; he reflects, and half good- 
naturedly, half ironically, he says: ‘Old Lampe must have a God, 
otherwise the poor fellow can never be happy. Now, man ought to 
be happy in this world; practical reason says so:—well, I am quite 
willing that practical reason should also guarantee the existence of 
God.’ As the result of this argument, Kant distinguishes between 
the theoretical reason and the practical reason, and by means of the 
latter, as with a magician’s wand, he revivifies deism, which theo- 
retical reason had killed.’’ 

When I got through reading I felt a little perplexed, but the 
lady student was smiling as though she quite understood every word 
of it—which I didn’t. ‘‘Poor old Lampe,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I know 
just how he felt. And I know how Kant felt, too, and I’m sure 
you do. I’ve often renee you felt like that, like Kant, I mean, 
in some of your lectures.’ 

I protested. I was her teacher or I had — I had taught 
her how misleading appearances are, how you ane ’t condemn the 
composition when you sit so close you can hear only the saxophone, 
that a word properly used has only one meaning, that the holiest 
word in philosophy is the word ‘‘is,’’ that we live in a rational uni- 
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verse and so we can say that the new maid at the commons is a 
waitress or that she is an angel, but we can’t say both. Any one 
who can’t tell a waitress from an angel isn’t much of a philosopher; 
he can’t earn his salary honestly. 

I admitted, however, that most of us do use curious language 
very often. I remembered how I had stood up in church just as 
earnestly as I do in faculty meeting—stood up and sung ‘‘Pull for 
the shore.’’ Somehow I felt just now as though I was trying to do 
it. But how could I row a boat in church or urge some one else to 
row one. 

She said: ‘‘ Yes, only I don’t agree that we can’t say both. The 
other day I heard someone say,—I’m sure it was a philosophy stu- 
dent—‘Now what did that freshman mean by saying he’d got my 
goat? I haven’t got a goat. I’ve got a motorcycle, but not a goat.’ 
Perhaps he was one of your students.’’ 

Of course, that is possible, I answered, but you are one of them 
too, and you have several ideas you didn’t get from me. The other 
day you said, ‘‘Zeus is the friend of strangers’’ and you said you 
thought it was in the Odyssey, but you were not quite certain. 
Now that is like mythology, but you didn’t seem to be joking either. 
What did you mean by that—or if Homer said it, what did he 
mean ?’’ 

‘*What did he mean? Well, I know what I meant, and I fancy 
it is what was meant by whoever did say it. I suppose it means 
that a great and noble deity befriends the homeless wanderer, and 
that men ought to try to be like Zeus. It’s really a praise of hos- 
pitality, and that is something an ethical sociologist can praise in 
‘any words he chooses. An atheist, a materialist, and a Christian 
fundamentalist can say many things in the same way—a poetic 
way. When we use a metaphor, we try to make it a good metaphor, 
and a good metaphor is one that leads to the same consequences, 
makes us do the same things, that accurate information would lead 
us to do. I used to be all mixed up when a professor said that so- 
ciety is an organism. But that doesn’t bother me any more, for I 
see how it is true and how it isn’t true. So it seems to me we can 
say both, say that the new Fraulein is a waitress and that she is an 
angel. I certainly think she is.’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘so do I.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘There you are.’’ 

‘‘What I get out of all this,’’ she went on, ‘‘is something of this 
sort. I heard a friend of mine say once: ‘That fellow’s a pig, he 
gets no help from me.’ That rather cleared some things up. It 
seemed to show me why pretty important social institutions whose 
whole philosophy is utter nonsense from the point of view of natu- 
ral science and is a straight inheritance from the animism of primi- 
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tive tribes, can function on certain levels of culture as social instru- 
ments of great value. At such times—and they are times when 
there is very little that we to-day should call knowledge of nature— 
at such times these institutions incorporate, after a fashion, much 
of the imagination and habits and group customs of the people they 
serve. They make an important contribution to the language of 
the imagination, to the whole machinery of good metaphors. But 
it is a long time before the mythology of a social instrument gets 
turned into existential metaphysics. As Leslie Stephen puts it, 
if I can remember: No, here it is, I copied it out; read it aloud.”’ 

So I read: ‘‘A doctrine is first received as an intuitive truth 
standing beyond all need of demonstration; then it becomes the 
object of rigid demonstration; afterwards the demonstration ceases 
to be conclusive and is merely probable; and finally the effort is 
limited to demonstrating that there is no conclusive reason on the 
other side.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘perhaps that is so, but I never thought of it. 
But then, what becomes of the patrimony? It looks like old 
clothes.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘some of it does, but some old clothes are 
very interesting in a museum, even if we don’t want to copy them 
except for fancy dress. And it’s even useful sometimes to know 
what kind of clothes our ancestors wore. It is queer, though, how 
fond lots of us are of those old styles. But I don’t like to use the 
word ‘patrimony’ so much in the sense of old clothes. I rather 
love the word, and I like to mean by it the treasure of intellectual, 
spiritual, and artistic achievements, things like the Ionic capital, 
the Divine Comedy, and Brahms’s requiem. And I’m glad the vale 
of tears has people in it like Gilbert Murray and Willamowitz and 
Croce and that it is the business of universities or part of their 
business to preserve and transmit this part of our inheritance.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘‘that is a nice way to put it; it is quite com- 
forting, too. But speaking as a professor, I don’t see much left of 
philosophy.’’ And she: ‘‘I should think you would rather be a 
philosopher than a professor of philosophy. I’m sure the receiving 
teller would like you just as well.’’ 

**Yes, perhaps,’’ I replied, ‘‘But then, he never studied phi- 
losophy.’? That seemed a pretty good answer, so I took my hat to 
go home. 

‘‘Have you read Candide?’’ she asked. ‘‘No,’’ I said, ‘‘what’s 
it about?’’ ‘‘It’s about Leibniz. Here, I’ll lend it to you.’’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ I said. ‘‘Thank you, I’ll go home and read it.”’ 


WENDELL T. Bus. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Works of Schopenhauer. Abridged and edited in one volume 

by Witt Durant. (The Philosopher’s Library). N. Y.: Simon 
& Schuster. 1928. Pp. xx + 539. 

Schopenhauer Selections. Edited by De Wirt H. Parker. (The 

Modern Student’s Library). N. Y.: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
1928. Pp. xxxii + 447. 

The Works of Plato. Abridged and edited in one volume by Irwin 
Epman. (The Philosopher’s Library). N. Y.: Simon & Schus- 
ter. 1928. Pp. xlvii + 555. 

Plato Selections. Edited by RapHaEL Demos. (The Modern Stu- 
dent’s Library) N. Y.: Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 1928. Pp. 
xxxviii + 448. 

If Dr. Will Durant has done nothing else for philosophy, he has 
made it a best seller and probably induced more people in America 
to think about it than ever had before the appearance of the Story 
of Philosophy. Whether this will lead to a more intelligent ap- 
preciation of philosophy or not is at least an open problem. It all 
depends on how intelligent use is made of the new popularity which 
the subject has acquired. If the host of popular philosophies which 
are beginning to appear seek to present the philosophic problems 
which underlie the world’s affairs in clear, simple, but not super- 
ficial terms, the educational value of the movement may be very 
great. But if popularizing philosophy means propagandizing for 
the more obvious points of view of the more facile writers, if it 
means feeding the public anecdotes, edifying or just funny, about 
the lives of the philosophers, or if it means obscuring the difficulties 
which inevitably arise in any philosophic system for the sake of the 
few grandly sonorous phrases and metaphors which are to its credit, 
then far better would it be that it be kept a strictly esoteric disci- 
pline. 

Two new series of philosophic classics are now being launched, 
one by Scribners under the auspices of R. B. Perry, one by Simon 
and Schuster, the publishers of the Story of Philosophy. The Scrib- 
ner series, which forms part of their ‘‘Modern Student’s Library,”’ 
is more plainly addressed to the undergraduate than is the ‘‘Philos- 
opher’s Library.’’ There has already appeared a number of volumes, 
including selections from Bacon, Hume, Locke, Aristotle, Descartes, 
edited by such men as Professors McClure, Hendel, Lamprecht, W. 
D. Ross, and Eaton. The qualifications of these editors are ob- 
vious to those who have followed recent literature in philosophy 
and no doubt many of the volumes will be reviewed in these pages 
at a later date. The first two volumes of the Philosopher’s Library, 
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which are published in an effort to satisfy ‘‘a long felt want in the 
library of both student and general reader’’ are the works of Plato 
and Schopenhauer. They are ‘‘edited, abridged, and annotated by 
specialists of high repute with forewords, bibliographies, and glos- 
saries.’” The Philosopher’s Library, we are told, ‘‘hopes to put 
within easy reach of all purses’’ (the volumes cost $2.50 each) 
‘‘the works of the greatest philosophers and to include these works 
in editions which the most punctilious scholar will be glad to have 
on his shelves.’’ 

The two specialists of high repute in Plato and Schopenhauer, 
respectively, are Professor Irwin Edman and Dr. Durant himself. 
They are, of course, victims of their publisher’s grandiloquence and 
it is not their fault if they are announced as Protagoras was an- 
nounced to the Athenians. Neither has any claim to be a specialist 
in the man he edits and Mr. Edman very modestly makes that clear. 
They do, however, as the announcement says, edit their volumes, 
they do abridge them, each writes a foreword, Mr. Edman gives a 
bibliography, but I looked in vain for any annotations except one 
by Mr. Durant appended to a footnote by Schopenhauer’s translator 
casting doubt upon his assertion that card-playing is a thing of the 
past and has been replaced by art and literature. Not only are 
there no annotations to speak of, but there are no glossaries, which 
is really a loss. 

Mr. Durant’s foreword is two and a half pages long. It tells 
us how honest Schopenhauer’s attitude was, how cheerfully brave 
his pessimism, how necessary it is to tell the truth even if it be un- 
pleasant (a half page of Shaksperean quotations backs this up), 
how much our age is like Schopenhauer’s, and presumably how much 
we need, therefore, to read him, and ends on the comforting note 
that all will come out all right in the end. The World as Will and 
Idea becomes a sort of Pippa Passes wherein Pippa, to be sure, sings 
in a cracked contralto, but sings nevertheless. ‘‘And so we can lis- 
ten calmly to the worst Schopenhauer can say. Let him call life 
names; we suspect that secretly he loved it none the less. We shall 
smile as we pass through his Inferno, knowing that every sunrise 
redeems earth, and that every birth renews the victory of life. We 
shall be made stronger and braver by this fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil; and if we are doomed by that knowl- 
edge to forfeit our childhood Paradise, we shall go out willingly 
to make, with the toil of our hands and the sweat. of our brow, a 
man’s Eden of our own... .’’ For the rest we are referred to the 
Story of Philosophy, p. 326. 

The punctiliousness of a scholar might be said to vary inversely 
with his desire to have that sort of thing on his shelves. 

If we turn to Mr. Parker’s Schopenhauer, we find a book which 
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is more obviously constructed for the use of students of philosophy. 
Whereas Mr. Durant gives his readers more pages from Schopenhauer 
—539 as against 447—Mr. Parker gives them more of his technical 
philosophy and less of his popular essays, in fact only the essays 
on education and on women, the latter of which no publisher would 
let one omit. On the whole, therefore, the extent of Mr. Durant’s 
selections weighs in his favor, though Mr. Parker’s are amply suf- 
ficient to provide a clear idea of the structure of Schopenhauer’s 
thought. One unfavorable criticism, however, must be made. Mr. 
Parker, probably for esthetic reasons, does not indicate typograph- 
ically where he has made omissions in Schopenhauer’s text. There 
are a great many of such, moreover, many of which are for the 
sake of abridgment. Furthermore, he usually omits all Latin and 
Greek quotations—which Mr. Durant not only includes, but trans- 
lates—as well as words and phrases and references to other writers 
which have seemed superfluous to him. In fact he has treated 
Schopenhauer more in the manner of a literary executor than of an 
editor. Both he and Mr. Durant use Haldane’s translations of the 
World as Will and Idea and Bailey Saunder’s translation of the 
Essays, though I find no acknowledgment of this in Mr. Parker’s 
volume. 

Mr. Parker’s introductory essay is a biographical account of 
the development of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. He is a trifle too 
inclined to explain Schopenhauer’s pessimism as psychopathic rather 
than logical. That is a common fault of Anglo-Saxon writers on 
Schopenhauer, who seem to feel that a man who believes evil to be 
realer than good is more morbid than one who believes good to be 
realer than evil. There are, of course, profound logical reasons 
which led from Schopenhauer’s voluntarism to his pessimism and 
though it may be psychopathic to be logical, it is a disease to which 
most of us aspire. To have explicated those reasons would have 
been a useful addition to Mr. Parker’s introduction. 

It would also have been as well to show how much a part Schop- 
enhauer was of the German idealistic tradition from Leibniz on. It 
is true that he was at war with Hegel and the other ‘‘professors,”’ 
but it is a grave question whether that warfare was a clash in their 
theories or in their personalities. For it must never be forgotten 
that even in Leibniz, with all his pretence of rationalism, the most 
fundamental thing in the universe, the very passage of events, was 
irrational, the expression of a will as little submitted to law as that 
of Duns Scotus’s God. Ideas were as inefficacious in Leibniz as 
they were in Karl Marx, and the only explanation of their occur- 
rence was presumably what Mr. Lovejoy has called ‘‘the principle of 
plenitude.’’ The philosophers between Leibniz and Kant but in- 
tensified this irrationalism, Herder going so far as to make ideas 
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expressive of nationality. Kant’s ‘‘practical reason’’ was therefore 
not the philosophic sport that people sometimes think. It was as 
logical a step onwards from the tradition in which it rose as Berke- 
ley’s idealism. 

Mr. Parker points out Schopenhauer’s similarity to Herder, 
whom he compares to Bergson. This leads him to assert an his- 
torical affiliation between Bergson and Schopenhauer. As a matter 
of historical fact Bergson’s élan vital is probably not Schopenhauer’s 
will to live, but rather the spontaneous activity which appeared in 
Schelling’s naturphilosphie. For one of Bergson’s masters was 
Ravaisson, who studied with Schelling in his youth and whose now 
classic essay on habit reads like a chapter from Matiére et Mémoire. 
This is a minor point and one on which I may, of course, be in 
the wrong.? 

What now of the volumes on Plato? 

Mr. Edman writes an introduction which makes an attempt to 
inform the reader what the Dialogues are about. One sees in this 
essay evidence that its author has studied with Professor Wood- 
bridge and not been unaware of A. E. Taylor. To him the Dia- 
logues are clearly dramas of ideas and not the exposition of a 
Platonic system. The present writer feels a certain sympathy with 
this point of view, although he would hesitate to generalize. There 
is no reason why all the dialogues should have been written with 
the same purpose; everyone admits that it took several years to 
write them. After all, Plato was a human being; he lived to a ripe 
old age; he may be suspected both of having had different moods 
and even of having learned something as he grew old. (If we knew 
nothing of the biography of Mr. Bertrand Russell, would we even 
admit the single authorship of all his works?) That Plato had 
some system of thought—whether it be in the Dialogues or not is 
another matter—is very likely, since Aristotle, who ought to know, 
credits him with very definite views about certain problems. The 
historian must ask himself why Plato came to be so misunderstood 
by Aristotle, his pupil—assuming now that he was but a dramatist 
—and how the idea arose that there was a doctrine called Platonism. 
Such a discussion could not have been carried on in this volume 
addressed to the general reader, but the ‘‘most punctilious scholar’’ 
might demand it. 

Mr. Demos’s introduction admits what Mr. Edman’s admits, 
that the Dialogues are ‘‘dramas of ideas,’’ but he is more insistent 

1 Another minor point is citing Goethe’s essay on ‘‘Imitation of Nature, 
Manner, and Style’’ and Schelling’s ‘‘The Relation of the Plastic Arts to 


Nature’’ as typical expressions of the theory that the object of art is the 


“Universal.’? Would not Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art be a better 
choice? 
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that the later Plato had a set philosophy which centered about the 
doctrine of the Forms. The Forms for Mr. Demos are more like 
the neutral entities of neo-realism than anything else, whereas in 
Mr. Edman, who does not make them the kernel of Platonism, they 
are shown as having various roles to play, that of logical concepts, 
of metaphysical essences, of logical categories, esthetic objects, and 
moral objectives. Again in Mr. Demos the religious and metaphys- 
ical ideas of Plato take precedence over his social criticism; in Mr. 
Edman the reverse seems to be true. Thus for Mr. Edman a pro- 
gram for the education of society’s leaders is ‘‘the keystone to the 
whole of Plato’s thinking,’’ whereas for Mr. Demos, ‘‘the theory 
of ideas is the focal point towards which all problems converge and 
from which all solutions take their rise.’’ Is not this difference 
symptomatic of the difference between the two editors’ universities? 

The divergence of opinion appears also in the dialogues which 
each selects. Let me give them in parallel columns. 


Demos Edman 
Apology Apology 
Crito Crito 
Protagoras (in part) Protagoras 
Gorgias (in part) 

Phaedo Phaedo 
Symposium (in part) Symposium 
Phaedrus (in part) Phaedrus 
Theaetetus (in part) Theaetetus 


Parmenides (in part) 

Philebus (in part) 

Timaeus (in part) 

Laws (in part) 
Lysis 
Euthyphro 
Republic (in part) 


(Mr. Demost does not include selections from the Republic, as his 
publishers intend to publish that dialogue separately.) 

A comparison of these lists will show that Mr. Demos, like Mr. 
Parker, had the student of philosophy in mind rather than the gen- 
eral public. There is no doubt that his selections give a reader 
a better idea of the many-sidedness of Plato’s thought than Mr. Ed- 
man’s. For what is Plato without the Parmenides, the Philebus, 
and above all the Timaeus, which for centuries represented all the 
Platonism there was? A volume which omits it can not be used 
without supplementation by classes in the history of philosophy. 

But there is a fly in the ointment. Mr. Demos abridges—he has 
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to, of course—without pity. The Protagoras omits the ‘‘digression 
on the poets’’; the Gorgias omits the opening discussion on rhetoric; 
the Symposium gives only the speeches of Socrates and Alcibiades ; 
the Phaedrus lacks the discussion on love and everything from 257 
on. The Parmenides is missing after 135 D; only the conclusion of 
the Philebus is given; the Timaeus omits the passage on the consti- 
tution of the human body and the conclusion after 53 B, which is 
all the psychology, the physics, the theory of elementary cognition. 

Now are these omissions unimportant? This review is already 
too long and I must not add to it a statement of just what Mr. Demos 
has left out. But I should suggest to readers that they look the 
matter up for themselves before deciding whether they wish their 
students to carry away so truncated an image of Plato’s thought. 
Mr. Demos makes his cuts with sorrow, one is sure, but it may be 
that Mr. Edman’s course of giving less, but giving it more com- 
pletely, is the better. To reduce the Symposium, for instance, to 
Socrates’s speech is to miss the whole point of it, which is the very 
erescendo effect of the preliminary speeches, each of which repre- 
sents a stage of love just a bit higher than the one before, until 
finally comes the summation of the whole thing in Socrates. So, 
too, to give just the speech about the nature of the soul from the 
Phaedrus is to give one the impression that Socrates and Phaedrus 
are discussing psychology, whereas they are really discussing rhet- 
oric. In other words, Mr. Demos, one can not but feel, falls into 
the error of the traditional editors of Plato, who see in him certain 
famous passages and arguments and overlook the context in which 
those passages occur. That Plato wrote dialogues is not an unim- 
portant point. If the dialogues are dramas of ideas, as Mr. Demos 
contends, then let us have the whole drama and not scenes from it. 

This naturally leads us to the question of what value selections 
from great writers are. Most of the philosophers in the projected 
lists are easily available in cheap and good editions. Schopenhauer 
is an exception to this and so are Hegel and the medieval philos- 
ophers. These three certainly it is important to have in English 
and in cheap form. But it seems to me much better for a student 
to read his philosophy as it was written, whether it is pleasant or 
not, than to have it presented to him in a manner which is convenient 
but misleading. I can not but admire the diligence of Mr. Demos; 
his task was no doubt much more tedious than Mr. Edman’s, But 
will a student after reading his selections really know what Plato 
was up to? Or will he not rather have a scattered collection of 
arguments whose origin and purpose he can but dimly surmise? It 
is very difficult to know what the answer to this question is, but one 


has such a horror of mutilation that a negative answer seems the 
more natural. 
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In conclusion it is only just to note how beautifully three of these 
introductions are written. (Mr. Durant’s is not in question; it hag 
the style of a college valedictory, as my sample above has shown.) 
If we can make American philosophic writing clear as well as eu- 
phonious, we can hope for great things. There is no reason why 
it should not be literature as well as fiction and the usual genres of 
belles lettres. Descartes and Pascal, for instance, rank among the 
greatest literary artists of their day. As late as ten or fifteen years 
ago there was a prejudice against style in philosophic writing and 
one of the reasons why Mr. Santayana was not taken seriously in 
those days was that he wrote too well. To find three such introduc- 
tions as those of Messrs. Edman, Demos, Parker so well written is 
even more encouraging than to find the sentiments they express 
in them. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. GrorcE Boas. 


The Philosophy of Personalism: a Study in the Metaphysics of Re- 
ligion. Aupert C. KNupson. New York. The Abingdon Press, 
1927. Pp. 438. 


Judged by its avowed purpose, this book is both adequate and 
comprehensive. It takes up the cudgels for a ‘‘militant Person- 
alism,’’ and in its pages the disciples of Borden P. Bowne will find 
a formidable arsenal of weapons for their cause. They will be 
assured that Personalism is ‘‘the most thoroughgoing expression that 
Christianity has yet received’’ (p. 247) and ‘‘the ripe fruit of more 
than two millenniums of intellectual toil, the apex of a pyramid 
whose base was laid by Plato and Aristotle’ (p. 434). The history 
of philosophy is systematically surveyed from this point of view. 
Readers who are not yet persuaded that the idea of personality 
provides ‘‘the key to the nature of reality and the solution of the 
ultimate problems of philosophy’’ will regret that much the greater 
part of the book is devoted to polemics. The arraignment of ‘‘im- 
personalistic’’ doctrines offers little, if any, fresh metaphysical in- 
sight. It is drawn from arguments which have long furnished 
the stock-in-trade of epistemological dualism. Moreover, in dis- 
pensing his critical comments, Professor Knudson at times lets not 
his left hand know what his right hand doeth. Thus, the new realism 
is taken to task for its appeal to immediate experience, which is 
‘‘simply a piece of crude sense dogmatism.’’ ‘‘How such an ‘im- 
mediate’ experience of things is possible can not even be made in- 
telligible. The mind has no way of rubbing its nose, as it were, 
up against material reality and apprehending it without some medi- 
ating activity on its own part’’ (p. 102). But a little later we are 
told that absolute idealism fails ‘‘to give adequate recognition to the 
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‘given’ element in experience. . . . Acquaintance with a thing car- 
ries with it a sense of immediacy and an assurance of objective reality 
that indirect and inferential knowledge lacks. . . . What reality is 
the human mind does not predetermine. It is something revealed 
to us through sensations and perceptions. We do not make it, we 
find it’’ (p. 106). 

The reader who is seeking some elucidation of Personality, as a 
metaphysical category, will be disappointed to find only dark say- 
ings or else notions which are themselves even more problematic 
than the one in question. ‘‘We do not know how selves are made 
and how they succeed in overcoming the antimony between unity 
and identity on the one hand, and plurality and change on the other. 
... The fact is given in experience and no matter how mysterious it 
may be, it is conclusive evidence that in reality the problem of unity 
and diversity is somehow solved’’ (p. 245). In his most explicit 
statement, Professor Knudson notes ‘‘four fundamental elements: 
first, individuality, which includes unity and identity; second, self- 
consciousness in the sense of power to know as well as to feel; third, 
will or free activity ; and, fourth, dignity or worth’’ (p. 83). The 
reiterated emphasis upon the unity of self-consciousness in knowl- 
edge will seem to many to be making a virtue, not out of a necessity 
in modern thought, but out of a veritable vice. Personalism seems 
inclined to mistake the truism that much depends upon the point 
of view for the falsity that all depends on it. However justifiable 
their criticism of rival theories for evading the problem of ‘‘per- 
spectives’’ in knowledge, the Personalists are scarcely advancing 
the solution when they resort to Kantian arguments about the ‘‘orig- 
inal unity of apperception.’’ All this is but to ravel the skein of 
criticism which philosophers have been trying to unravel for a cen- 
tury. 

D. S. Mackay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Notes on the Originality of Thought. The Concept of Internal 
Necessity: Poetic Thought and Constructive Thought. Leone 
Vivantg. Translated by Professor Brodrick-Bullock. London: 
John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd. 1927. 227 pp. 


This collection of one hundred and twenty-three notes, or mon- 
ads of reflection, is pleasant and adaptable reading, like the read- 
ing of the dictionary. Here, for example, is Note 113: 


Images of odours are rare in the verses of Petrarca, whose poetry is par- 
ticularly transparent and essential, expressing, as it does, modes of mind in 
their subtile and vast significance. The different senses do not share alike in 
poetry. And to use an aphorism, which, however, deserves consideration, it may 
be said that poetry is the measure of their intelligibility. 
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This stands as a clean, specific moment of thought, analogous to 
the bright, hard images the contemporary poets affect. There is 
no explicit attempt to place it in a sustaining and enhancing back- 
ground. Though this show of disconnection is somewhat illusory, 
and though there is a metaphysic behind the fragments, the chief 
interest and value of the book lie, I think, in the fresh brief han- 
dling of all sorts of old particular puzzles: for example, of the 
doctrine of art as imitation, where Vivante distinguishes between 
the artist’s conscious aim and the value of his work—an approach 
concrete and helpful, yet differing from those other helpful ones 
of Fracastoro in the Renaissance and of Lascelles Abercrombie to- 
day; of light, which, he insists in the spirit of Bonaventura, must 
be understood as more than physical and in metaphysics as more 
than mere analogy; of wit, of rhythm, of time, of tragedy. His 
discussion of the unconscious and dreams contains carefully docu- 
mented criticism of the psychologists, Freud, Rivers, and McDougall. 
Beside the little studies of particular points there are single sen- 
tences that seem to focus a world of meditation: ‘‘Pleasure in fact 
is intimately blended with pain, in a value which is truly real, and 
in which such a distinction is something superposed or of a secon- 
dary nature and only gradual’’ (p. 91) ; ‘‘The modes of expression 
(of common parlance and the language of poetry) should prefer- 
ably be kept (in philosophy), because they express more directly 
an ever-renewing and non-fictitious reality, which it behooves us 
always to search into’’ (p. 34). 

This ‘‘welling up of founts innumerous,’’ however widely sep- 
arated the jettings, has a common profound metaphysical source. 
The root of all the individual notions is that mind is not a fact, 
but a ‘‘principle of essential identification,’’ an activity at once 
spontaneous and logical. Vivante is throughout protesting against 
the construction of the life of mind in terms of any of its secondary 
manifestations. It is a mistake, for instance, to define love as an 
erotic instinct or philosophy as a formal arrangement of abstract 
conditions. Genuine thinking, he says, is always an essentializing, 
a value-experience. The temporal aspect of the psychological 
event and the logical aspect of the artificial construct are limiting, 
distorting views of the thing itself. Theory must unweariedly press 
back, he teaches, to ‘‘the most secret and intimate moving cause.”’ 
He admits that the nature of ‘‘intrinsic’’ thinking is hard to de- 
scribe, for it is only in thoughts that are theoretically poor that 
everything lies easy and open to view; but it is presumptuous to 
confine in a formula the limits and shadings of the inward motion 
of the spirit. 

The reader of this suggestive volume feels that Vivante is con- 
stantly sensitive to the control of all possible aspects of the nature 
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of thinking in their living quality, and that he abhors partiality 
before all things. But the reader also finds that in this brave at- 
tempt at intellectual omneity Vivante necessarily leaves the de- 
velopment of particular dimensions of thought largely to the 
reader’s imagination, and that the style becomes at times painfully 
concentrated and difficult. But one can not refuse admiration to 
the hardihood of the attempt. ‘‘We are engaged,’’ says Vivante, 
‘in a tremendous, if not desperate, struggle for intelligibility— 
in which the significance of philosophy consists; and it seems to 
me strange how willingly and how loosely we represent our thought 
as if it were peculiar to a given form of life, or merely relative, 
and impotent, as regards knowledge and truth. We should rather 
try to gain a less partial notion with regard to the nature of 
thought’’ (p. 66, note). 


KATHERINE GILBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor H. Wildon Carr’s lectures for 1927 on the New Era 
Foundation of the University of Southern California have appeared 
under the title of The Unique Status of Man. The main body of 
the lectures describes the various historical contexts in which the 
problem of freedom has arisen from St. Paul to emergent evolution- 
ism. This is followed by a succinct exposition of Professor’s Carr’s 
monadic philosophy, with special emphasis on the concepts of indi- 
viduality and freedom. 





